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It has short, strong legs and its five toes are
armed with powerful claws so that it can
burrow easily in the ground. It feeds upon
ants and other insects, which it catches with
its long, sticky tongue. It is nearly allied
to the ornithorhynchus or duckbill, and the
two form a peculiar class of animals, hav-
ing in their structure some of the peculiarities
that mark mammals, birds and reptiles.

ECHIISTODERMS, ektnodurmz, one of
the great divisions of the animal kingdom.
The name means spiny-skinned, and was ap-
plied because of the long, needlelike pro-
jections on some species. Biologists rank
them between insects and vertebrates. They
include star fishes, brittle stars, sea urchins,
sea lilies and sea cucumbers. The typical
echinoderm has a disk-shaped body with arms
which radiate like the spokes of a wheel,
and it has a well-organized nervous system.
The animal feeds through a round opening on
the under side of the central disk on oysters,
clams, seaweed and the like. There are about
3,000 species.

ECHO, ek'ko, in Greek mythology, a
nymph who fell in love with Narcissus and
because he did not return her love, pined
away until nothing was left but her voice.
See NARCISSUS.

ECHO, the repetition of a sound caused by
the reflection of sound waves by some moder-
ately even surface, as the wall of a building.
The waves of sound on meeting the surface
are turned back in their course. In order
that the echo may return to the place from
which the sound proceeds the reflection must
be direct, and not at an angle to the line of
transmission; otherwise the echo may be
heard by others but not by the transmitter of
the sound. This may be effected either by a
reflecting surface at right angles to the line
of transmission, or by several reflecting sur-
faces which end in bringing the sound back to
the point from, which it started.

Sound travels about 1,125 feet in a second;
consequently, an observer standing at half
that distance from the reflecting object
would hear the echo a second later than the
sound. Such an echo would repeat as many
words and syllables as could be heard in a
second. As the distance decreases the echo
repeats fewer syllables, till only one is re-
peated. The most practiced ear cannot dis-
tinguish in a second more than from nine
to twelve successive sounds, so that a dis-
tance of not less than sixty feet is needed

to enable an ordinary ear to distinguish be-
tween the echo and the original sounds. At
a near distance the echo only clouds the
original sounds, and this often interferes with
the hearing in churches and other large build-
ings. Woods, rocks and mountains often
produce wonderful echoes, for which partic-
ular localities have become famous.

ECK, JOHANN MAIER VON (1486-1543),
a celebrated opponent of Luther. When he
was trying to confuse Luther with quota-
tions from the church fathers and councils,
Luther quoted history and Scripture and
finally said, "You run away from the Bible
like the devil from the Cross." Eck at last
made Luther declare that under certain cir-
cumstances it might be right to disobey the
Pope and council. Eck then went to Rome
(1520) and returned with a Papal bull
against Luther, in attempting to publish
which he met with violent opposition. In
1530, while at the diet of Augsburg, he made
the remarkable admission that he could con-
fute the Augsburg Confession by the fathers,
but not by the Scriptures.

ECLECTIC SCHOOL OF MEDICINE,
a term applied to a group of American in-
vestigators in medical science who do not ad-
here exclusively to the practice of any one
school, but select from each according to need.
Medical eclecticism began in America in the
early part of the nineteenth century. In
1826 an eclectic college was founded in New
York. This was followed by a number of
others, and in 1870 a National Eclectic Med-
ical Association was formed. The eclectics,
while thoroughgoing individualists^ each
choosing for himself between what he con-
ceives to be the good and the bad, are agreed
in the rejection of mercury and certain other
minerals in medicine and in the use of na-
tive plants for medicinal uses.

ECLECTICS, eklek'tiks, a name dis-
paragingly applied to pseudo-philosophers
who do not follow one system of philosophy
in its entirety, but select from each what
they find attractive. Those who are unable
to follow an argument to its logical con-
clusion and thus piece together parts of sev-
eral systems often are guilty of the most
glaring inconsistencies. Every great phi-
losopher exercises his selective insight,
choosing his materials from all systems, but
what distinguishes a great thinker from an
eclectic is his desire to discover truth rather
than that which he would like to believe true.